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The all-bountiful Creator of the Universe has en- 
dowed us with certain inclinations, desires and affect-| 
ions, which, when properly controlled and directed, || 
are sources of our most elevated pleasures and refined || } 
delights. These cannot reach the gratification of | 
which they are susceptible without extrinsic aid.— | 
Doomed to solitude, the beauties of nature would only | 
add gldom to the scenes around us, by impressing | 
more forcibly, on our minds the loneliness of our situ- || 
ations. In vain would the glorious firmaneat display | | 
before us its majesty and grandeur. The Pd 
flowers would send forth their ‘os only * to waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” The carols of the | 
wild bird would fly unheeded by us. The beauty of | 
groves, the gentle murmurs of the clear rannmg brook | 
the charms of hill and dale, of sunlight and shadow, \ 
and all the rich variety of scenery and landzuspe,whieh 
charm the eye and gratify the taste of educated and | 
social man, would al) loose their power of giving de-| 
light; and sadness would cover the heart of the poor, 
solitary wanderer from the fulds of Society. But thi-| 
common love for social correspondence, has in genera} { 
seemed inadequate to the attainment of the great and | 
desirable ends proposed to be brought about by its in- | 
fluence. The energies of man seem to require some 
rallying point. A few, perhaps, in all ages, have un- 
derstood the force of concert of action and union of 
effort fur purposes of good. But the great body of | 
mankind, for century after century, and many even up 
to this day of light and liberty, and knowledge. have | 
been governed by the narrow rule which looks alone 
to individual ease and personal aggrandizemert. Un-! 
der this law of selfishuess, we find instability marking! 
the works and disappointment accompanying the plans | 
of man. Like the unsteady billows of the ocean, na- 
tion has succeeded nation—many have arisen in } 
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of power, have each had had their share in pro- 
ducing the downfall of States aud Empires. _ Luxary 


|| enervates the mind and corrupts the morals, and ava- 
rice excludes every geaerous impulse and ty 


| raton. 


Both are insatriable in their demands; at 

wherever they prevail, the attachment to* country and 
all the claims of patriotism are lost in an indomitable 
'and‘all-absorbing selfishness. Innovation is sought 
| with avidity, as affording the probable sogrees of fresh 
‘gratification and new accumulations, and uhimately 





freédom is yielded up without, a struggle, to the un- 


holy grasp of some’proud and ambitious aspirant, or 
unpfincipled demagogue. 

To improve then the better feelings of our nature; 

| to restrain and keep within their legitimate limits our 
| more unkawful propensities ; * to curb ambition. to de- 
| S¥ess Envy,’ to learn to soothe the sorrows of the af- 
flicted ; to feel the blow of sympathy for the distres- 
|sed; to pourthe balm of consolation into the broken 
| heart of the bereaved widow and the helpless orphan, 
and to extend, as far as possible, the successful opera- 

| tion of benevolence and fraternal affection, are duties 
which are incalcated in our system of morals and 
strongly enforced on the minds of all who are initiated 
into ihe mysteries of the Craft, 

This being the case, it is nota matter of much as- 
tonishment that any of the followers of Him, who was 
|no less renowned, in his sojourn en earth, for hig 
meefness und forbearance, than for his majesty and 
power, should have ever unskeathed the sword, or 
| lighted the faggot for the suppression df the Order 7— 
or that any, who have been once instructed in our 
'| precepts should ever lose their attachment for them, 
or their zeal for the successful contiauance of the In- 
stitution until time shad be no more! In all such 
cases we have much reason te conclude that the vital 
| influences of neither religion nor Masonry have ever 
been felt, and that all such individuals have from the 


|| beginning, been content ‘to worship the symbol in- 


stead of the divinity.’ 


But Masonry does oot confine her exertions alone 
to. the improvement of man’s moral condition. Each 
degree has its appropriate Jectures,some of which em- 
brace not only Architecture in all its orders, bat the 
exact Sciences and those branches of Literature which 
tend to chasten the imagination and to improve the 
taste. Some of the higher degrees have been the 
means of preserving positive testimony of facts of vital 
importance to mau’ s well-being. The rites and cere- 


splendor, shown for atime in brilliancy and power, || monies appertaing to the seventh degree, have been 


but soon has passed away their meridian glory, and) 
the darkness of desolation has hovered around their, 
ruins. The law of kindness is the law of, man's hap 

piness; and this calamitous-termination of all his) 
proud works has not been owing to any deffect in the 
social feelings of the heart, but to a misdirection of) 


them, and to inordinate indulgence of other passions’ 
which are given for wise and benignant parposss, 
but which require discipline and restraint. 


handed down through many centuries, ‘unchanged by 
time and uncontrolled by prejudice.’ Here our love 
and admiration are excited in contemplating the 
watchful care and tender mercies of the great -Maker 
of all things, who after the ‘measure of iniquity’ of 
his own chosen people was full to.overflowing; after 
their enemies had been let loose upon them, their 
city and temple had been sacked and destroyed,should 
put it into the heart ofa heathen to countenance and 
\| direct the return of the children of the captivity to 





The love.of pleasure, the love of money and the; 


their native land; to protect. and succor them during, 
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the progress of their arduous and dangerous labors, 
and thus to cause the remnant, through his agency, 
to be the means of preserving the early tokens and 
certain evidences of His most gracious intentions and 
benevolent purposes in relation to the whole race of 

The institution itself is dedicated to Virtue, Truth, 
and Universal Benevolence, the only sure sources of 
individual happiness—the only lasting causes of Na- 
tional prosperity and greatness. It teaches ‘ faith in 
God as the great father of light and life,’ hope in a 
blissful immortality and charity to. all mankind. And 
in this connexion, we do not mean by charity, merely 
the giving of alms. In addition to the disposition 
which leads to these noble and heavenly acts, we con- 
ceive it embraces the wide range of love to all intellee- 
tual and moral beings, giving to each one, affection 
and reverance accordingto his true worth. It is aot 
only a willingness to feed the hungry and clothe the 
saked, but a generous desire to shield the reputation 
ofa brother from unmerited obloquy and reproach ; 
to advance his true interests and to inerease his enjoy- 
ments; to excuse his follies and to amend his faults; 
and to enlighten his understanding, as well as to pu- 
rify and exalt his moral feelings. It requires us to 
‘deliver him that suffereth wrong from the hand of 
the oppressor,’ as well as to give to him that is in. need’ 
—to avoid provoking a man in his distress—as well as 
to be ‘a father to the fatherless and instead of an hus- 
band to their mother.’ 








This virtue should be the leading characteristic of 
every Mason. Although the Iastitution to which he 
belongs, may have had its existence from the time 
light 

ss Sprang from the deep, and from her native east, 

To jouraey through the aery gloom began,”— 


yet its venerable antiquity and the sublime doctrines it 
inculeates would only show in*bolder attitude his own 
imposture—would merely serve to cast a deeper shade 
a darker gloom around his own degeneracy. With- 
out this all else indeed becomé@s as sounding bress and 
a tinkling cymbal.’ 
| This excellent quality causes us not only to forgive 
and forget the illg we suffer by the misconduct of 
others, but leads to that mutual concession, that union 
of sentiment and thought,and that accord and harmony 
in exertion, which is se justly our pride and boast in 
all well-regulated bodies of the Order, Looking upon 
each other as the offspring of the same common pa- 
rent, subject to the same hopes and disappoiatments, 
calamities and enjoyments, here men of the most op- 
posite opinions can meet without restraint, unite their 
energies in the great cause of truth and benevolence, 
and mingle in thanks giving to that great Being, whose 
goodness is boundless and ‘whose tender mercies 
endureth forever.” 

But it is often said by those who are unacquainted 
with our, peculiar organization, that the practice of 


our members illy accord with their profession. We 





are indeec sorry that candor compel us to admit, that 
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too many of the order are Masoas only in name, and 
that they walk unworthy of the high vocation where- 
with they arecalled. Bat it should be recollected 
that the betrayer of the benignant and merciful Saviour 
of mankind was found in his ownfamily. And is there 
no social insincerity among us,—no vow-breaking in 
the church? Ifthere are not those among us that 
make daily shipwreck of their faith, do we find all 
join in ‘ laying aside all malice, and all guile and hy- 
pocrisies, and envies and evil spenkings." ‘He that 
is without sio, let him first cast a stone.’ 

The truth is, man, with all his boasted understand- 
ing and capacity for good, is yet a frail and imperfect 
creature. The richest blessings are sometimes turn- 
ed by him into the darkest curses. Without Govern- 
raent man retrogrades ia the path of civilization and 
refinement ; yet until one century and a half ago, for 
age after age, the whole earth groaned ‘ by reason of 
the oppression of the rulers of the people.’ Chris- 
tiaaity is suited to man’s real want and necessities. It 
gives elevation to his joys io prosperity, affords com- 
fort and consolation in bereavements & disappointments 
and gives security to the soul of its exist ence amidst 
dangers and sufferings. It, alone, can reconcile youth 
and beauty, strength and age to the cold embrace of 
death. It, alone, can rob the grave of its terrors,and 
make aay of the children of earth willing to leave the 
glorious sun, the star-spangled heaven,—the fruits 
and flowers that cluster aloug the path of life, and 
the familiar faces of those who are loved, and take 
companionship alone with the beetle and the worm! 
Yet in the name of Christianity,has the chain clauked, 
the prison-door grated, and the faggot blazed! Yet 
who would endare the horrors of anarchy to avoid the 
corruptions of Government? Who would despoil 
the world of religion—the last stay to tottering age 
and helpless innocence—on account of its abuses? 
We should then cease indiscriminate censure, but 
condemn what is wicked and approve what is good 
wherever found. —Masonry is-willing tu be judged by 
her {truits. Shehas never uosheathed the sword. for 
blood and slaughtes, or dyed her garments in human 
gore. She was with Washington, and Warren, aad 
Putmaao, and Frankio, and Hancock, daring our 
revolutionary struggle ; but she has always avoided 
all political alliances; and when assailed by degenerate 
sons of worthy fathers, by narrow-minded bigots and 
by cold, heartless, calculating demagognes, ‘who 
hoped to ride to. destinction and glory,”’ by her pro- 
stration, through the basest passions and vilest prejud- 
ices of the human heazt, she has bared her breast to 
the storm and defied its fury—she bas stood “firm like 
a rock which far from Jand,rears its majestic top above 
the waves,and remained unshaken by the violence that 
agitated the ocean.” 

Such, my Companions and Brethren, being the 
nature and teadency of our institution,let us endeavor 
to show by our conduct that we realize its sacred 
influences. Let us walk uprightly before God and 
circumspectly before man, ever remembering that we 
are ‘pilgrims and sojourners on earth,” and that we 
are moving as fast as the wheels of time can roll, to 
that “uadiscovered country from whose borne no 
traveller returus.” Cultivate a spirit of brotherly 
love. [t will drive from your thoughts and practices 
the detestable vices of envy and slander. Avoid all 
falsehood, and fraud aud injustice, and carry out, io 
all the relations of life, sincerity, punctuality and 
plain dealing. “Every one should tell truth to his 
neighbor.” ‘To be good men aad true andstrictly to: 
obey the moral law, ig une of the first injancyions in 

















our Ancieat Coastitutions. Let uniform hindness | 
mark you intercourse with your fellow-imen, so that it| 
may be seen, that your charity is not 


‘*Like snow upon the river, 
A moment while—then gone forever ;”’ 


but that it abides under the perfect law of love, and| 
holds rekationship with that enduring and boundless 
fountain of good that pours out blessings upon ungrate- 
ful man and even the barren wastes, and maketh tre 
wilderness and the solitary place to be glad, and 
causeth even the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 








Ever since man forfeited the esteem of Heaven, and | 
the thuaders of offended Jehovah hurled him from | 
the garden of Paradise, the earth bas been a great. 
battle-ground vetween virtue and misery. We, my | 
Companions and Brethren, musi take side in this) 
great contest. We cannot remain neutral. ur! 
thoughts, our words, our whole example must in- | 
fluence these around us, either for good or evil\. for 
the elevation or degradation of man's character. « Let 
us then disdain to be the hireling soldiers of iniqui | 
bat let us fight under the proud and glorious oll 
of peace and justice, and never cease the struggle, 
until we shall subdue the empire of the haman heart | 
fiom the dominion of the rebetlious appetites apd) 
passions that now rule it, end restore it to the control | 
and direction of the laws of benevolence and universal | 
philanthropy. Make the first conquests. of yourselves 
—overcome your own evil propensities,and effectually | 
strive to resist the allurements of folly and the tem-| 
ptations of unlawful pleasures. Guard against all) 


} 





excess. Intemperance has been a shame anda re-| 
proach and a withering curse to our free nation. It | 
has filled our country with mourning, corrupted the || 
very sources of our boasted franchises and defiled’our | 
very temples of mercy and justice.—It has robbed age | 
of its support, and youth and iunocence of its protect- | 


fon. Tt has wasted awaythe most ample fortunes, |) ygoun¢ Moriah! 


and prostrated the most towering intellects. It has 
disregarded all the elaims of friendship, and made 
ingratitude its familiar companion. It has wraug the 
hearts of mothers, and brought down the gray hairs 
of fathers in sorrow to the grave. It has despoiled the | 
domestic -hearth of its quiet and happiness,and turned 
home, which should be endeared’ by “plighted Icve” | 
and made the abode of joy, into a scene of strife, of | 
sorrow and mourning. Oh! think of the desolation) 
and ruin of her whose earthly destiny is united to that, 
of the habitual drunkard. Poor woman! Yow were, | 





for ages, the humble servitor op man's caprice, and | 
pleasures, the drudge or play thing of his proud, | 
tyrannical will ; but the compassionate Founder of! 
ourreligion witnessed your sufferings and elevated | 
young condition. Although many of your rights are | 
are still trodden down under the: iron-foot of power, | 
although you have no voice in law and your legal ex-| 
istence is merged in the mighty person of your august | 
husbands, yet this very usurpation of your privileges, | 
your weakness and utter depéndence, cause the manly | 
and chivalrous spirit to. pay you a respect that power 
could not force, and yield you an homage that wealth! 
could not purchase. But let the eusigns of poverty, | 
that sooner or later hang around the dronkard’s 
dwelling, tell of the drunkard’s kindness. Let his 
wife's wasted form, palid cheek and hallow eye, re- 
hearse the story of her crushed hopes and withered 
joys ; and let her siteat tears, and’ midnight cries for 
mercy, tell the history of her husband’s affection !— 








Brethren? as yow prize your own souls;.as you regard 


the peace and property of your wives and children, 
and as you value the hopes of your friends and the 
lasting happiaess of your cotntry, avoid and discoun- 
tenance this vice and drive it from the land. 

Finally, my Brethren, let us be ever ready for 
every good word and work. We are admonished by 
every thing around us that this earth is not our abiding 
place. Every object is marked with: vicissitude and 
decay. As the grass withercth-and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the fashion.of it perisheth,so 
shall maw fade away in his ways.—The setting sun, 
the changing seasons, and the ruin. and decay around 
us foreshadow our own coming doom. ‘But these 
dreary evidences of the wreck of all earthly enjoy- 
ments should not overwhelm us-with despair. The 
bow of promise is still on: the cloud-that overshadows 
us. In the dark hours of. calamity and. suffering, it 
gives token to the confiding spirit that it shall sot 
perish, but that the ark of convenanted mercy: shall 
save it from the approaching deluge. 


‘*An angle’sarm can’t save us fromthe tom), 
Legions of angels can’t confine us there.’” 





THE TRAVELLER. 











The Valley of Jehosaphat. 





The following interesting letter, from Professor 
Durbin, of Dickinson College, Pa., to the Rev. 
Henry Slicer, of Baltimore, we take from. the Balti- 
more Patriot. 


Marca 7, 1843. 

My Dear Brother Slicer—Here | sit in the shade of 
the 'Fomb of Zacharias, at the foot of Mount Oliver, 
where it descends into the Valley of Jehosophat, 
directly opposite the eastern wall of the Temple, and 
|towering high above the brow of Mount Moriah. 
What a world of heavenly and 
| transportion energy does this word’ awaken in the 
‘hosom of the Jew, the Moslem, but particularly the 
Christian ! The offering up of Isaac, the plague of 
David for numbering the people, when the angel of 
destruction stood here, with a. drawn sword in the 
threshing floor of Onan, (1, Chroa, xxi.): the travail 
and-indastry of the exiles returned by permission of 
Cyrus to-rebuild their temple, the wonderful miracles 
of Christ and his apostles wrough on that Mount be- 
fore me,the obstinate detence of the Jows, when Titus- 


|| pressed them from the Temple of Mount Zion, the 


destruction of the sacred edifice, the appropriation of 
the holy mount to the service of Moslemism, its 
restitution to Christian worship by the Crusaders, and 
its return again to the Moslem service,in which it yet 
coatinues, crowned with the Mosques of Omar and 
El! Aesa, whose: beautiful domes-sit about the sacred 
place with admirable lightness and grace. As I strolled 
by the open gateways and looked in,how earnestly did 
I long to enter the sacred enclosure, linger in its walks, 
and amid its trees; enter even the mosques particularly 
that of Omar, which covers, perhaps, the very spot 
where Isaac was offered, and where the magnificent 
Temple of Solomon was built, which he dedicated to 
God by the most eloquent and sensible of all prayers, 
except the Lord's; (1 King, viii, 23. d&c.). but the 
fanatical. Mosism fosbids the feet of the * Christian 
dog” to tread apon the sacred: soil or cross the con- 
secrated threshold. 

But I must return to the Valley, from whence F 
promised you this letter before § left home; and which: 
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promise you received some what doubtingly. 1] have 
wandered up and down it, from the tombs of the 
‘northwest of the city about one anda half miles, to 
the well of Job, perhaps the En Rogel of Scripture, 
a quarter of a mile below the south-west corner of the 
city. It is indeed a valley of the dead, or rather of 
tombs, for their contents are gone; and the sepulchral 
chambers, where they slept in peace many centuries 
ago, are now, but gaping caverns inthe rock, where 
reptiles nestle if they be single, small sepulchres ; or 
flocks lie down if they be as Jarge as the tombs of the 
Judges, Kings and Prophets, and some in the south- 
ern cliff of the’ Gibbon, both under and about the 
Potter's Field.’ Ihave rambled through them all, 
and found not a fragment of their former contents. | 
The limestone rock in which they are excavated is | 
soft, and has yielded to the elements,and broken away 
in front of, and sometimes about the chambers. ‘This 
is the case all over Palestine. (also at Petra, where | 
the rock is as soft as sandstone,) and constantly re- | 
minds one of his mortality, and redaction to dust,and | 
dispersion to the winds of heaven. Whata glorious || 
assurance, that the soul isnot committed to the tomb, 
but returns to the God who gave it ! 

1 have just come up from the pool of Siloam,which 
has a connexion with the poel of the Virgina, several 
huadred yards higher up. The first isin the mouth 
of the Tysopeon Valley, just where it enters that of | 
Jehosaphat, and the other is on the west side of the | 
latter, not many hundred yards from where I date this 
letter. The connection is by a narrow passage cut 
through the point of the hill which slopes down from 
the fountains,are now subject to violent,irregular flows 
of the waters,which make one think of the Pool of Be- 
thesda, mentioned inthe Sth chapter ot John, whose || 
waters the angel troubled ‘tat a certain season.”” Our 
countrymen, Dr. Robinson and Mr. Smith witnessed 
one of those singular movements of the water. We 
were not so fortunate. No one knows whence the 
waters come to these caveruous pools, but there is a| 
steady tradition, aad general impression, that they | 
have a connection with the fountain under the temple's | 
area; perhaps Milton was apprised of this when he | 
wrote : I 














‘*Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracles of God.” 

I descended iato the pool to wash, as all good 
pilgrims do, and founda coarse, ragged, strapping 
Arab woman washing a dirty quilt, which lay floating 
upon the little volume of water. She shrunk away 


from me as from the approach of a leper, and stood ||) 


huddled up in a title chasm in the tock, looking upon 
my pilgrim devotions.—T he water is sweet and good. 


I shall not now undertake to describe the tombs to 
you, but perhaps 1 may allow you to peep into my 
omnium gatherum. where I have plans of them and 
notes also. ButI feel oppressed with sadness, as | 
cast my eye up the side of Mount Olivet behind me, 
and look upon the Jewish cemetery spreading over 
the sacred hill side,covering it with short thick stones ; 
each of which lies flat on the ground,and pressed into 
ita little, as if they had wnce stood erect, and had 
been prostrated and pressed by a terrible storm. They 
are a striking emblem of that most wonderful people, 
prostrated and trodden down every’ where but ia 
America ; and yet the heart of aJew turns towards 
the side of Olivet, over against the sacred Mount, on 
which once stood the temple of his fathers, and there 
he desires, above all things, to rest him whea his 
earthly pilgrimage i3 finished. They linger about 








| of spots. 
|to the best one. 


ithe Revelation of St. John. 
light and power the Scriptares have wheo read on the 


the holy city,and steal through its streets to the place 
of wailing, or to the westside of the temple, as ghosts 
that have been frightened away, and returned agaia to 
the resting place of their mortal remains. The first 
Jews at Jerusalem were theie sitting apart io the rent 
truak of an aged olive tree, inthe deep retired valley 
of the Gihon. I pity them from my very heart. 

Just above where I date from, 1s the golden gate 
from which our Saviour used to issue at evening, and 
retire to Mount Olivet. 1t is now walled up in the tem- 
ple wall. Above me inthe” Valley is the Virgin, 
in which I attenced the devotions of the crowd of 
pilgrims, and followed them into the little chamber, 
where they pressed their lips long and ardently to the 
cold rock, as a young mother kisses for the last time 
her only child before it is laid to rest in the grave. 
Whata mystery this world is! The glory and great 
works of man have perished, but the savour of the 
deeds of the Almighty,and the presence of his primitive 
children, still perfume the rocks and mountains, and 
all nations send their pilgrims to honor the consecra- 
ted places; and it is painful to the Protestant to know 
that this external worship is considered efficacious 
for saving the soul. Iwish I could describe to you 
what | saw in and around the Church of the Hely 
Sepulchre. But my letierto you at your reques': 
belongs to the Vailey cf Jehosaphat. 

From the Valley I ascended, of course, the Mount 
of Olives, and—under the gnarled and reat olive trees 
of Gethsemane, which seem as if they might he the 
same that witnessed of our Saviuor,'rambled ‘out to 
Bethany, stood on the ascension spot, returned to the 
city along the way of our Saviour’s triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem, but I mest pause; Bethel, Shion, 
Sychem, Samaria, Nazareth, Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, 
Balbee, &c. &c. are before me, but my sheet is full. 
I have astick for you, cut from the most consecrated | 
My kind regards to your family, especially 
As ever yours, 

J. P. DUBBIN. 

P.S. I seal this letter in sight of Smyrna, having 
this morning at suarise gazed upon the Island of Pat- 
mos, and read with unwonted zest the introduction of 
It is astonishing what 


spots, and amid the scenes described. It may be my 
faith is stronger under such circumstances. 








VARIETY, 











The Heiress and Cottage Boy. 





In New England, io times past, (says the Newbury- 
port Watchman,) it so fell out, that two young per- 
sons became smitten with each other, 4s young peo- 
ple sometiines do. The woman's father was riche 
the young man poor but respectable. The father 
could stand no such union, and absolutely opposed it 
and the daughter dared not disobey—that is, she dared 
not disobey openly. She ‘met him by moonlight,’ 
while she pretended never to see him—she pined and 
wasted in spite of herself. She was reallyia love—a 
state of ‘ sighs and tears,’ which women oftener reack 
in imagination than in reality. Still, the father re- 
mained inexorable. 

Time passed off, and the rose on Mary’s damask 
cheek passed off. She let not concealment, like a 
‘worm in the bud,’ prey upon that damask cheek, 
however ; but, when her father asked why she pined, | 
she always told him. The old gentleman was a wid- 





ower, and loved his daughter dearly. And when the 
father saw his daughter's heart was really set upon the 
match, he surprised her one day by speaking out :— 
* Mary rather than mope to death, thee had better 
marry, as soon as thee chooses, and whom thee plea- 
ses.’ 

And then what did Mary? wait till the birds. ofthe 
air told her swain of the change, or until her father 
had time to alter his mind again? Not a bit of it.— 
She clapped her neat plain bonnet oa her head, walk- 
ed into the street, and then as directly to the house of 
her intended, as the street would carry her. She 
walked into the house without knocking, for knocking 
was not then fashionable, and she found the family 
sitting down to dinner. Some little commotion was 
exhibited at so unexpected an apparition as the heiress 
in the widow's cottage, but she heeded it not. ‘John’ 
said she, ‘father says that 1 may have thee.’ 

Could she have told him the news in less words ?— 
Was there any occasion for any more? 





Borts.—A quart of strong sage tea, given warm to 
the horse, is said to be an infallible remedy for the 
botts. Clippings of the sage stalks when in blossom, 
if mixed with grain, and administered to the animal 
once or twice a week, isa sure preventive of their 
attacks, 








A clergyman being complained of by another for 
drawing away his parishioners on Sunday, made this 
reply, “Feed your flock better, and they they won't 
stray!” 








A Lesson For THE Desponpine.—William Cob- 
bett has said; ‘Go and kick an ant'’s nest about, and 
you will see the little, laborious,courageous creatures 
instantly set to work to get it together again ; and if 
you do this ten times over, they will do the same.” 
Here is the sort of stuff that men must be made of 
to oppose with success those who, by whatsoever means, 
get possession of mischievious power. 





Mesmerism.—A travelling lecturer on mesmerism 
the other week, advertised that he would amputate a 
leg without any pain being felt. At the appointed 
hour of the lecture a goodly audieace mustered ;— 
when lo! and behold, to the astonishment of the spec- 
tators, the lecturer commenced and mesmerised a 
table on the platform, and instantly sawed off one of 
its legs! 





Crors.—The wheat crops in this quarter is now 
harvested, and- some estimate may be formed of its 
quantity aod quality. The last is excellent, and se- 
qeral samples have been purchased, weighing 64 pounds 
to the bushel. The quantity is not as great as in some 
years, but may be considered a fair average crop, and 
far above whatcould have been anticipated six weeks 
since. Summer crops have suffered some of late by 
drought. Butwe have nowa fine rain, which if a 
sufficient quantity falls, will change matters consider- 
ably. So far there is bat little cause of complaint— 
crops might be better, but than, again, they might be 
much worse.—Sentca Observer. - ~ 





} Darimrion.—Bustle; ao enticle to giveshim Ameri- 
can ladies the appearance of being Dutch built. 
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POPULAR TALES. 





SELFISHNESS. 
A TALE, 


Concluded from page 386. 


“Why not? Tam sare it will be your own fault 
if it ‘never’ is. Even Wiltoa says that he is certain 
young Tresham is devoted to you.” 

“Tt would be affectation in me to deny that I be- 
lieve he is so. But old Sir Philip is @ proud and am- 
bitious man; I know but too well that he would not) 
consent to lis son's marriage with portionless me ; und | 
I would never be the means, by a clandestine union, 
of bringing discord and misery into a family.” 

« Nonsense,” returned Fanny; ‘what need you 

care. The eldest son must come into the baronety’ 
and estates, aad surely he may choose whom ke likes’ 
for a wife.” 
_ Margaret shook her head with a mournfal smile, 
and pointiag to Fenny's only child, who was playing 
at their feet, she said, “Shall you reason thus when 
he is a maa?” 

Do you remember you are four-and-twenty, and 
are never likely to have sach another offer?” was 
Fanpy's reply. 

“Yes. Nor has Mr. Tresham made, what you call 
in direct terms, ‘an offer.’”” 

“ Your own fault then, I am sure.” 

At this moment Mr. Tresbam arrived. He was the) 
first guest. That day he proposed to Margaret in due 
form, and she promised to be his only on the condi- | 
tion that Sir Philip should * prove willing to receive 
her asa daughter. With the impetuosity of an ardent 
character, young Tresham determined at once to | 
make the petition to his father, and it was arranged | 

















that he should see Margaret the following morning, 
and tell her faithfully the result. | 

Meanwhile the fete passed ga'ly off; but as some- 
times, towards the close of a brilliant day, we are sur- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


prised)by a thunder-storm, so was the beautiful hos- || 


tess upprepared for the scene which opened on her | 


soon after the last of her lingering guests bad de-| 


parted. 

“ Fanoy,” said Wilton Morris to his wife, in that) 
unmistakeable tone of decision which indicates a) 
frame of mind as far removed from all ebullition of 
temper as from the softness of affection which might 
yield to argument or entreaty; “ Fanny,” said he, “I 
have delayed speaking to you natil this evening on a 
very important subject, because I thought you would 
construe, as unkind, allusions which might unnerve 
aad unfit you for the fatigues to-day. Though judg- 
ing by the eagerness with which you arranged this 
fete in opposition to my wishes, lam not sure that 
such forbearance was by any means your due. Are 
you aware uf your father’s involment?” 





} 
| 


| 
| 





« No--yes—that is--Margaret hioted last week 
something.” 


* Are you aware that he has applied to me for as- 


sistance?” 


« No, indeed, I am not,” said Fanny ; and this was _sight into the prospects of Margaret and the proceed- 


. true. 
“At great inconvenience, I may say injustice, to 


myself,” returned Wilton, “I have relieved him from | 


his erabarrassments; but the retrenchmant in our ex- 
penditares I have so long urged upon you, bas ceased 
to be a matter of choice; it is now one of necessity. 
My proposal is to let the manor and manor-house fur- 
nished, as it stands, se soon as [ can find a tenant. 


of France. We can do so with every comfort, und 
many luxuries, on the five hundred a year which was 
settled on you at the time of our marriage. | recol- 
lect that you remarked at the time it would be a re- 
source whatever might happen, aud you see your 
words proved true. And I should think, Fanny, you 
must have money by you, notwithstanding the pur- 
chase of expensive jewelry which, from time to time, 
I have observed you wearing. From a feeling of de- 
licacy, [ have hitherto refrained from questioning you 
on the subject; for I fancied—though it seems, erro- 
peously——that you were in the habit of assisting your 
family. I confess it seems to me very natural that 
you should occasionally make presents to your younger 
sisters, and your good kind cousin; but®l hear that 
such has not been the case.” 

Fanny's cheeks flushed, and tears of anger and 
vexation rose to her eyes as she replied, *[ have not 
five pounds in the bouse.” 

‘* Indeed!” 

* And I am in debt my next quarter,” she continu- 
ed in a tone of desperation. 

“lam sorry for it,” retarned Wilton; ‘but your 
debts shall be paid, so that we start clear; but I shall 
insist on rigid economy for the future, which, how- 
ever, will aot be difficult in the style which I intend 
living.” 


| 
| 








They had many quarrels; but never had Fanny | 
witnessed in her husband the sort of determination he | 
now evinced. It was no time to draw forth the lette™ | 
she had placed in her desk. She mentally resolved to | 
keep it for ‘a day or two,” till he should be in * bet-| 
ter humor ;" but absorbed in her own concerns and | 


real troubles, since they pressed immediately on her- 


just and conscientious, 





XS ———— 


his. character, it may be added, tha 


opr eat t he was strictly 

a 
ner there was a warm and iuistentne ieceaodhe 
few who were his favorites. Unfortunately, he h . 
taken a decided dislike to Mrs. Wilton Morris _a 
knowing nothing of the Beaumonts, beyond henna 
occasionally met them at the maaor-house he - 
tablished in his own mind that Margaret pit a ve 3 
similar person to her cousin. However wrong he 
notion might be, he always considered that Wilton 
bad been entrapped into the marriag, and determined 
that his son should not make a similar match tie 
at least plain speaking on his part, According) he 
not only forbade young Tresham to think farther of 
Margaret on paia of his lasting displeasure, but re- 
solved to see Mr. and Mra. Beaumont himself without 
loss of time, and to tell them very explicitly his de- 
termination, so that there could be no misunderstand- 
ing on their part. 

It was the day after the fete: another bright and 
beaatiful morning, when nature in her gala dress 
seemed smiliag almost in mockery at the little pas- 
sions which make up the sum of human misery. The 
house in which the Beaumonts resided was on the 
outskirts of a county town, and surrounded by rather 
extensive grounds. It was an old-fashioned pile 
which had often been added to and: altered, so that m 
the first glance it was very easy for a stranger to de- 
cide which was the principal entrance ; and the old 
gentleman, who inteaded paying rather an early visit 
in wandering about the grounds, stumbled, before 
making the discovery, on a member of the family .— 
This was little Harry Beaumont, the youngest child 
a particularly interesting boy of about eight years old. 
On the present occasion, however, he was reclining in 
a sort of rustic arbor, shedding a torrent of tears, 





self, the selfish woman forgot all else--poor Grace's | 
letter remained undelivered, unopened ! 


And in all the new arrangements Wilton Morris! 
was making, the reader will ask, *- did not thoughts of | 
his mother and sisters present themselves?” Cer 


tainly they did, and le made firmer and more just re- | 


solves than he had known for many a day ; but the ab- 
sence of energy and decision—unless roused, as now, 
to their exercise by some striking event—was the fault} 
of his character. His was a more passive selfishness | 
than that of his wife. He systematically avoided | 
dwelling oa painful subjects ; but if they were brought | 
home to him, why, he rid himself of the annoyance 
it he possibly could. Thus he had relieved Mr. Beau- 
mont’s waats, though occasioned by imprudence, be- 
cause it was distressing to see his wife's family and 
near neighbors in trouble; aod he knew that the 
threatened exposure, which only his timely assistance 
could prevent, would have been yet more unpleasant. 
At the same time, he chose to conclude that, as he 
had not heard very recently from his sister Mrs. Lee- 
burn, that she could manage for the present without 
the promised annuity ; and he chose equally to mis- 
interpret the brief letters of his mother, who also 
dwelt at a distance, and the silence of Charlotte. 


| 
} 
| 


| 


i} 
} 


| 








It is now necessary that we should give some in- 


| ings and views of the Treshams. Sir Philip was a 
| proud, ambitious, and even a prejudicial man; preju- 
dicial very particularly in favor of equal alliances, and 
rather a despot in his own family, It must, however, 
be acknowledged, that he had a strong and compre- 
hensive miad, and that his pride was not of a kind 
which prevented his yielding an opinion, if his reason 


| and apparently pluoged in some deeper grief than the 


average sorrows of childhood. 
| “Will you tell me, my little fellow,” said the 
| Stranger, “how I am. to: obtain admittance here, for I 
/can find neither bell nor portal 2” 


| 


| But almost before 
| the child could answer, he perceived the distress he 
| was in, and being naturally fond of children, sat down 


by his side, and asked what was the matter. 
| 


In a few 
|minutes there were stronger inducements than mere 
compassion for him to contiaue the conversation with 
| his little companion. 

“A great boy like you crying iv this manner! Why, 
be aman. What isthe matter?” said the baronet 
as, with a sort of gentle force, he drew the child’s 
hand from his face; but loud sobs were for some time 
the ouly answer. 

“Tell me what it is, my little man,” continued Sir 
Philip; “‘are you in disgrace with your tutor, or 
what ?” 

Harry was indignant at such a suspicion, for he 
sobbed out ‘‘ No, no. I am crying because—because 
cousin Margaret won't go away.” 

There is no wonder that the name rivetted Sir Phil- 
lip’s atteation as he said **Go away!" * Why do you 
wish her to go away ?” 

“No; I don’t wish it,” rejoined the boy, a little 
calmed by the evident interest the stranger friend was 
taking in bis sorrow ; ‘and till to-day I always thought 
that cousin Margaret didn’t wish it, because whea 
they used to talk about Mr. Tresham, she always told 
me fot to cry, for she never, never would go away.— 
But now she 1s crying, and I kaow it is because: she. 
won't though Mr. Tresham asked her so much, ob,. 
so: very much, to go away.’” 














could be conviaced he was in error ; and to cowplete 


There was something 10 the simple language of the 
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child which opened quite a new view of the case to 
Sir Philip Tresham. The “cousin Margaret” was 
evidently so dearly loved (and children seldom love 
unamiable persons), that her * going away” had been 
at first the great dread of his young mind, till his own 
grief had been overwhelmed by hers. Sir Philip also 
gleaned that, instead of. entrapping his son, Margaret 
Beaumont behaved most nobly. 

‘And so Mr. Tresham wishes her-very much to go 
away? I know something of the gentleman, and can 
readily believe it,” continued Sir Philip, after a mo- 
men’s pause. “But how came you to know so 
much of your cousin's affairs” he asked. 

‘+ | was sitting in the bow window of the drawing- 
room reading Robinson Crusoe; and I suppose the 
curtain hid me, for 1 think they would not have talked 
before me as they did. But I was just reading about 
Crusoe’s man Friday, and I never knew they were in 
the room, till I heard Margaret sob, and soon after 
that, somehow, I could not help eryiag too. and so I 
slipped opt of the open window on to the lewn, that 
they should not see me. Bat, sir, you know Mr. 
Tresham ; do you know that nasty old Sir Philip?” 

‘Why—yes ; I perceive he is no favorite of yours.’ 

‘It is his fault; I can make out that. But tell me, 
sir, if he dies, surely then Mr. Tresham can marry my 
cousin Margaret if he likes; can’t he?’ 

‘ Iadeed he can.’ 

‘Thea I wish he would die.’ 

‘Pray, is that an echo ot Mr. Tresham's wish ?” 

‘No, be did not say so; bat, do you know, I am 
almost sure he thought it, for Margaret was very an- 
gry at something he muttered, and called him wicked 
and said it was a dreadful thing to lose a father. and 
that if her parents were alive, she would do anything 
to please them; and then she began to cry again, and 
he said he oaly meant as his father was more than 
seventy, it was not likely he could live many years, 
and would she promise to marry him whenever he 
should die. Yet she would not promise; and then 
he said he would go to Spain’ (it was during the heat 
of the civil war there) ‘and fight; and perhaps, when 
Sir Philip heard of his death he would regret having 
Do you think Mr. Tresham will go 
to Spain and be shot ?? 

‘I cannot tell positively, my boy, but I should rath- 
er think not. Do youknow I came here this morning 
to callon your papa; but it occurs to me that the 
business may be as well transacted with your cousin 
Margaret. Is Mr. Tresham gone? do you think she 
would see me?’ 

‘Yes, I saw him go away just now.’ 





been so unkind. 


Sir Philip sent in his card, and was ushered into 
the drawing-room described by little Harry, which, 
however, was now empty. Fall tea mioutes elapsed 
before Margaret entered the room; but he was not 
displeased at having that space of tiie afforded for 
observation and reflection. By her, poor girl! it had 
been spent in erasing as muchas possible the evidence 
of her recent tears; and prepared, as she knew she 
must be, for something very like insult from him, she 
rose greatly ia his estimation as he recognized the 
proof of a pride so nearly akin to hisown. The old 
baronet was really the more embarrassed of the two; 
and after two or three common-place remarks, he 
plunged into the subject most at heart, saying abrupt- 
ly ‘So, Miss Beaumont, you have refused my son ?’ 

* Refused him Sir Philip !’ 

‘I understand you have refused to mary him with- 
out my consent ?’ 


‘ Surely his father does not blame me for that de- 
cision 2" said Margaret. ae 

‘ Madam,’ returned Sir Philip, * uatil. this morning 
I have been deceived in your character; and my own 
mistake is the best exeuse I can find for my disobedi- 
entson. You bave behaved admirably.’ 

‘And so will he behave; indeed—indeed he loves 
his father; give hima little time for his—bis disap- 
pointment to subside, and he will be all you wish 
him.’ 

‘Not if he falls in Spain. 

Margaret quickly imagined that young Tresham 
had declared his intention, with the hope that Sir 
Philip’s dread of his taking such a step might wring 
from him a consent to the marriage, and’she answered 
but in a tearful voice, ‘He has promised me to give 
jup that thought.’ ; 

‘And did you really, my dear young lady (the ‘ma- 
dam’ was dropped) win from hima promise that he 
would not hold out sach a threat to his father ?” 

But Margaret was unable to answer. Unnerved by 
previous excitement, she could no longer restrain her 
tears; nor was Sir Philip quite unmoved, as, seating 
himself on the sofa beside her, he took her hand, ex- 
claiming. ‘I am not the hard old man you think me. 
Your conduct has beenthat which, had I known the 
‘happiness of a daughter’s dutiful affection, I should 
{have blessed her for pursuing. Your father-—— 

Margaret shook her head, and murmured, ‘Il am 
fatherless.’ 


‘Not while I live,’ said Sir Philip in tremulous 
tones, now fairly giving way to his emotion. 


‘They sat with their backs to the bow winder already 


room. They turned instiactively, and beheld Philip 





;ment. Considering all things, it was very startling to 


named; but at that momenta shadow darkened the), 


Tresham on the lawn, the very statue of astonish- || 


[SS 
racy, but, stung tothe quick by the cruel neglect he 
had experienced, he forbade his wife to apply to her 
brother. Yet he was worse than destitute; he wag in 
debt; when, with his wife and children, he Jeft the 
spot endeared to them by so many associations; and. 
started for the metropolis; with the hope of’ there 
meeting with employment as a classical tutor. In 
London they were received at least with affection by 
Mrs. Morris and Charlotte, who had removed thither 
since the latter, though with broken health & Spirits, 
determiged oa making miniature paioting, in which 
she excelled, a profession. She, too, had in happier 
years formed an attachment as strong as that of her 
sister; but the object had proved less worthy; he had 
not stoed the test of altered circumstances; and How 
the energies of her mind were all directed to tescue 
herself and her beloved mother from dependence on 
one so unkind as Wikton. But her sister’s distress 
broke dowa the resolutions which might have stood 
the trial of her own sufferings; heace the letter to- 
Margaret, who, herself on the spot, answered it by 


ted, while young Tresham, who had as feeling a heart 
as his dear wife, hastened as quickly as four horses 
could carry him, to convey the distressing intelligence 
to Wilton Morris. In less than twenty-four hours, 
the son and brother stood among the care-worn group 
to whose side he had been summoned, less as a bene- 
factor than a penitent. Yet, before he arrived, Mar- 
garet’s purse had removed some of the broad eviden- 
ces of penury; and in the humble roof which shelter- 
ed his near relations, and the mean appointments 
which surrounded those so long accusiomed to the 
| refinements of life, in the tears and scarcely restrained 
| reprouches of his mother, in the attenuated form and 
,early gray hairs of one sister, and the faded beauty and 





| Sad tones of the oace merry hearted Grace, Wiltoa 
| Morris found sufficient weapons to probe him to tne 





catch the profiles of Margaret and his father, as_ they 
sat hand in hand on the sofa. Of that eventful day} 
we shall only farther remark, thatit was also an epoch 


|ceited, he thenceforward considered himself as rather 


|us to dwell on the happiness of the generous and 
right thinking Margaret; we must hasten to a less) 
|agreeable task, and narrate an event which followed | 
her marriage. 

On that occasion the young people were presented 
with town house of Sir Philip, where a few weeks 
afterwards they took up their abode, and thither a 
letter was forwarded to Margaret, addressed to her as 
Miss Beaumont. It was from Charlotte Morris, who, 
separated from her connexions, had not even heard of 
the wedding. The contents were harrowing beyond 
description. Ia apologising for thus writing to Mar- 
garet, she appealed to the kind feelings which she 
well remenbered ‘she had evinced, and then acknow- 
leged that she feared it was useless to address hey 
brother, since, ifto the earnest appeal of her distres- 
sed sister no answer was vouchsafed, how conld she 
expect notice? She implored Margaret to use her 
eloquence with Wilton Morris, to induce him to be- 





have at least with justice; acknowledging that were 
it not for the sake of Grace and her helpless children, 


| ‘ : . er “i 
jan important person. Neither will our limits permit | 
1 





er " 
quick. He had still the control of sufficient property 
,at last to be just, but the broken bonds of affection 


' : | were less easily cemented, 
to little Harry, since without being particularly con- | 


Only recently have Wilton Morris and his tae re- 
turned to England; and from being one of the most 


indulgent of husbands, ‘the world’ says he has chan- 
| sed to the sternest. And they even talk of a separa- 
tion, Certainly what are mis-éalled * love matches’ 
do not always turn out so well as people could de- 
sire. 

Margaret is as happy as she deserves to be. Sir 
Philip is still living, and it is remarkable that she al- 
ways calls him ‘ father.’ He took it into his head to. 
educate Harry Beaumont, with the view of establish- 
ing him in a profession, in consideration, as he says, 
of having ‘takea away" his cousin Margaret. 








_ 
Tue Latest.—A gentleman tode up to a publie 
house in the country, aad asked, ‘Who is the master 


of this house ?’ ‘Iam, sir,’ replied the landlord my wife 
has been dead about three weeks.’ 





The Accuracy of the Bible. 





An astonishing feature of the word of God is, that 
notwithstanding the times at which its compositions 





neither she nor ber mother would stoop to solicit 
charity from her unkind, unnatural brother. It after- 
wards appeared that the forebodings which Mrs. L 

burn had shadowed forth more strongly than pin, 
the letter detained , from Wilton Morris, were fatally 








realised. Mr. Leebura had been deprived of his eur- 


were written, and the multitudes of the topics to 
which it alludes, there is not one phisieal error, nor 


assertion or allusion disproved by the progress of 


modern science. None of those mistakes hich the 
science of each succeeding age discovered in the 





books of the preceding ; above all, nove of those ab- 


driving to the humble lodging from which it was da- - 


| 
: 
| 
) 





























— ; ; 
surdities which modern astronomy indicates in such 
greet numbers in the writings of the ancients—in their 
sacred codes, in their philosophy, and even in the 
finest pages of the fathers of the church—not one of 
these error’ is to be found in any of our sacred books. 
Nothing will ever there contradict that which, after so 
many ages, the investigations of the learned world 
have been able to reveal to us on the state of our 
globe, or on that of the heavens. Peruse with care 
our Scriptures, from one end to the other, to find 
there such spots. Aad whilst you apply yourselves 
to this examination, remember that it is a book which 
speaks of every thing, which describes nature, which 
recites its creation, which tells us of the water, of 
the atmosphere, of the mountains, of the animals, and 
of plants. Itis a book which teaches us the first revo- 
lations of the world, and which also foretells its last; 
it recounts them in the circumstantial language of 
history, it extols them in the sublimest strains of poet- 
ry, and it chaunts them in the charms of glowing sung. 
It is a book which is full of oriental rapture, elevation: 
variety and beldness. 
! 
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MISCELLANY.e 





Horrors of War: Suicide of Chinese. 





Captain Loch, R. N., ia his work entitled “The 
Closing Events of the Campaign in China”, gives 


numerous and dreadful instances of the horrors of the | 


war in that country. This was at the siege of Chin- 
Kiang-Foo :—‘‘As we marched along the walls I saw, 
what as a novice in this description of warfare shocked? 
ms much, old men, women, and children cutting 
each other's throats, and drowning themselves by the 
dozen, and no one either attempting, or apparently 
showing any inclination to save the poor wretches, 
nor, in fact, regarding them with more notice then 
they would a dead horse carried through the streets 
of London to the kennel.” And this :—*Captain 
Grey entered a house wliere we saw twentybodies 
of wo and young girls, some hanging, others ex- 
tended upon the floor; all had either committed 
suicide or been destroyed by their relatives. A panic 
seized the unfortunate inhabitants, and every second 
house contained self-immolated victims. We saved 
several lives, but they to the destroyed as drops 
are to the ocean.” And this unequalled scene, of 
horror :—*I went with two soldiérs of the 18th down 
a street to the right, toa large house, which, I con- 
cluded, belonged to a Tarter @f consequence: we 
burat the door and entered. Never shall I forget the 
sight of misery that there met our view. After we 
had forced our way over piles offuniture, placed to 
barricade the door, we entered an oper court strewed 
with rich stuffs and covered with clotted blood ; and 
upon the steps leading to the ‘hall of ancestors’ there 
were two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, 
much like, apparently brother. Having gained the 
threshold of their abode, they had died where they 
had fallen from the loss of blood. Stepping over 
hodies we entered the hall, and met, face to face. 
three women seated, a mother and two daughters ; and 
at theirfeet lay two bodies of elderly men, with their 
throats cut from ear to eas, their senseless heads 
resting upon the feet of their relations. To the right 
were two young girls,beautiful and delicate,crouching 
over, and endeavouring to conceal, a living soldier. 
* © © IL stopped, horror-struck at what I saw. I 

















t. The expression 
of cold, unutterable despair depicted on the mother's 
face changed to the violent workings of scorn and hate, 
which at last burst forth ina paroxysm Of invective, 
afterwards ina flood of tears, ‘which, apparently, if 
anything could, relieved her. She came close to me 
and seized me by the arm, and, with deadly frown, 
pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, to her yet 
splendid house, and to herself ; then stepped back a 
pace, and with firmlyclosed hands, and in a hoarge and 
husky voice, Idould see by her gestures spoke of 
her misery—of her hate, and, 1 doubt not,of revenge. 
It was a scene that one could not bear long; consolat- 
ion was useless; expostulation from me vain. | 
attempted by signs to explain, offered her my services, 
but was spurned. I endeavoured to make her com- 
prehend that, however great her present misery, it 
might be in her unpotected state a hundredfold in- 
creased ; that ifshe would place herself under my 
guidance, [ would pass herjthrough the city gates in 
| safety into the open country, where, doubtless, she 
itp meet many of the fugitives ; but the poor wo- 

/man would not listen to me; the whole family were 

| by this time in loud lamentation ; so all that remained | 
for me to do was to prevent the soldiers bayoneting | 
|the man, who, since our entrance, had attmpted to| 
| escape.” 


| f 








A Singular Community. 





In a letter from Madrase we have the following 
|curious narratlve :—*Tristan d’Acunha is an extinet 
volcano, so steep that it seems to rise perpendicularly 
from the sea ; the captain told me it was 8,000 feet 
high. It is almost a rock ; but here and there are 
patches of ground that ean be cultivated. In Bona- 
| parte’s time, Lord Castlereagh took'a fancy that the | 
| French might make tt useful as an intermediate point | 
of communication with St. Helena. Sailors say it was | 
an absurd notion, for that the winds and currents made | 
it impossible for any ship to sail from the one island | 
|to other.—However, Lord Castlereagh established a 
corporal and a party of soldiers to take care of the | 
‘island. When all fear of Bony was over, they were | 
|sent for home ; but some of them were grown so fond | 
‘of their desert islaad.that they begged leave to remain; 
and here they have been these twenty years, Corporal 
Glass (now styled the governor) and five of his men, 
with their six wives,and among them thirty-two child- 
ren. It was not possible to go on shore. but Glass | 
| and four of his men came offto see us. They looked | 
| very healthy and comfortable, and cared not a sous 
for anything out of their island, and did nut ask one 
; question concerning anything outside their own little 
rock. The captain gave them a good supper, and | 
pleaty of valuable presents ; and everybody made up al 
/parcel of clothes, or some little oddments. They said 
‘what they most wanted were nails, as the wind kad 
lately blown down their houses. They had fifiy head 
jof cattle, and a hundred sheep, a litile corn, twelve 











according to the church of England, sir. They had 
only Blair’s sermons, which they have read every 
Sunday for the last ten years, ever since they had 
them ; but the old man said very innocently, ‘we do 
not understand them yet, I suppose they are too good 
for us.’ Of course they were all supplied with books 
before they left us. They make all their own clothes. 
out of canvass given them by the whalers. They sow 
them with twine, and they look very respectagle ; but 
they said it was not so ezsy to dress the ladies, and 
they were exceedingly gid of any old clothes,we could 
rummage out for them. Their shoes are made of seal 
skin ; theyput their feet into the skin while it is moist, 
and let it dry to the shape of the foot, and it turns out 
avery,tide shoe. After they had collected all the 
incoherent odds and ends’ we could find for them,and 
finished their sapper, they went off again in a beauti- 
ful little boat give them by a whaler. The skipper 
gave the governor a salute of one gun, two blue lights, 
and two rockets ; and they treated us with a bonfire 
from the shore.’ Pa 
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Albany, Saturday, Aug. 12, 1848, 





OBITUARY. 

The following extract of a letter from Bro. Powers, 
of Batavia, of August 7, will be read with regret by a 
large number of the friends of the deceased. Bros. 
Northrop and Webb, were men of eminent usefulness, 
not only among the Craft, but by their many sterling 
qualities, were endeared to a large circle of friends. 


Companion HorrMman. 


Last week was truly a day of mourning in the 
Lodge and Chapter in this place; Death has visited 
both Chapter and Lodge. On Wednesday last, Bro. 
and Comp. Chauncey Webb, of Wyoming, Senior 
Warden of O. B. L. No. 89, and Scribe of Western 
Star R. A. C. No, 35; departed this life at 7 o'clock, 
A. M. aged 44 years. And on the same day at 10 o’- 
elock P. M., Bro. and Comp. Etijah W. Northrop, 
W. M. of O. B. L. and K. of Western Star R. A. C. 
resigned his breath to the grim messenger death, aged 
49 years. Thusin one day our Lodge and Chapter 
is deprived by the stroke of death, of two of their most 
valuable officers. Our Lodge assembled at an early 
hour on Thursday last to pay their respects to the 
remains of Bro. Webb, but upon leaving the room 
our ears were greeted with the sad news of the death 
of Companion Northrop. Br. N. was sick but 7 days 
after his return from Michigan, and Brother W, but 
30 hours. The day after to-morrow the Lodge and 
Chapter will be dressed in mourning. I might have 
mentioned before this, that each funeral was Masonic- 





jacres of potatoes, plenty of apples and pears, and 
| ecce tutto ! 


I was curious enough to know whether! 
old Glass was master, and whether the others minded 
him ; but he said no one was master—that the men 
never quarrel, but the women do that.—They have no 
laws or rules, andare all very happy together,and that 
ao one ever interferes with another. Old Glass does 
a nape deal of extra work ; he is schoolmaster to the 
children, and says maay of his scholars can- read the 
Bible ‘quite pretty.’ Heis also chaplaia, buries and 


\| ly attended by many brethren and a numerous num- 


ber.of spectators, and I am happy in saying that every 

thing was done both by spectators as well as by ma- 

sons, ‘* Decently and in order.” 

** Man dieth and giveth up the ghost, and where is he? 

As the waters fail from the sea, and the floods decay and 
dry up, 

So man lieth down and riseth not up again, until the heav- 
ens shall be no more.” 


Masonry will long mourn the loss of those valuable 








must havo betrayed my feelings by my countenance, 








christens, and reads the service every Sunday, ‘all 


pillars—aad society two valuable friends. 
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from A, J., of Sackets Harbor, was | (The drought has been so severe in the Con- 
| necticut Valley, that the farmers have been abliged to 


en The letter fro 
answered the next day. 





|| fields. 


| 
‘ 


ComMPLiMeNTARY.—We are sorry to say, om ac- 
count of the new postmaster at Aurora, Cayuga co., 
that his recent praiseworthy effort in subjecting us to) We learn from the Holly Springs Guard that a 
a treble postage, was what the boys sometimes say, in traveller by the name of Tally, from Wilson county, 
playing marbles—* no go.” We would barely re-| Tennessee, was robbed of $1100 near Waterfore, Miss, 





| feed out hay to their caitle, there being ao grass ia the f 





mark, for the particular edification of this distinguished 


gentleman, that such amiable manifestations, are usu | 


ally denominated “ empositions,” and hence the pos- 


tage is refunded. We respectfally suggest to him the’ 


reading of the post office laws; and also a few of the 
first lessons in Noah Webster's spelling book. 
latter would certainly improve his correspondence.— 
His Honor, the P. M. is welcome to all he has made 
out of us. 





(GP An intelligent wool-grower in Iowa, who for 
years was engaged in Vermont at the business, says: 
he can raise sheep in lowa at a cost of 25 cents per 
head yearly, while in Vermont, the average costs, 
is 75. 

~ 

(GPAt St. Louis, 27th ult., James Phelen, another 
of the persoas concerned in the robbery of Mr. Crane's 
jewelry store, was eonvicted and sentenced to ten 
years confinement in the penitentiary, but in consid-| 
eration of his restoring the property stolen, his pun- 
ishment was reduced to five years. 








The dead body of a man was picked up near Dama- 
riscove Island, near Boston, a day or two since, sup- 


posed to be one of the unfortunate men wrecked in | 


the schooner Independence, of Frankfort, on the 
night of the 5th instant. It was iaterred at Darmaris- 
cove. 


An unpleasant family difficulty is said to have origi- 


nated the quarrel between two young men named Lee | 


and More, Fauquier Court House, Virginia, this day 
week, in which Lee lost his life by a pistol shot from 
More. 





A committee of the citizens of Lyons have invited | 
Mr. Russell to give a concert there. This is probably | 


the first instance of the kind on record. 





We learn from the Saratoga Sentinel that a fire 
broke out on Wednesday morning in the Rail Road | 
Depot in that village. It appeared that a spark bad| 
probably fallen among the wood upon the engine | 
tender, undiscovered, and had thus laid until it finally | 
became a blaze and communicated to the roof of the | 
building. The engine and tender were partially, 
consumed, and some damage done the building. The | 
building is scarcely finished,of brick,and the rool tinned’ 
or the flames would have become more disastrous. | 


‘ 


a 


The yellow fever is on the increase in New Orleans; 
it had not however, assumed the character of an epi- 
demic. 





A State Prison convict, named Geo, Langdon, was, 
committed to prison Jast week im Lowell, Mass. for 


attempting to violate a little girl only six years old. 





na | of age, and has left a large family. 


'on the night of the 10th inst. 





Winthrop Smith, of Boston, a man esteemed by all 
|who knew him, drowned himself last week in con- 


/ sequence of pecuniary troubles. He was sixty years. 


| 


A Captain or THe nieHt Stamp.—The Detroit 
Daily Advertiser says, that Capt. TayTor, of tne 
| steamboat Daniel Webster, running between Detroit 
|and Buffalo, is the fast friend of the ‘printers, and as 
evidence of it he will carry editors free ; and deduct 
one dollar from the fare of every passenger who will 





| exhibit proof that he takes a newspaper, and has paid 
for it in advance. 


| 





MARRIED. 








—s 





| Tn Troy, on Wedaesday, by Rev. Mr.Bissell, Perry 


/G. Barker, Esq., of Buffalo, to Miss Mary H. Hamil- 


ton. 
| 
| 


DIED. 





PALA LE LES ET SLT BY 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Benjamin Norris, ia the 50th 
| year of her age. 








i 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 





| EACH MONTR. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 














NAME PLACE TIME. 

| Temple Eneampment, Albany 2d Wednesday 

| Temple R.A, Chapter, PAbany 2d & 4th Tuesday 

| Mount Vernon Lodge { Albany ist & 3d Thursday, 

| Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington. Lodge, Albany 2ad and 4th Thursday 
Apollo Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, { Troy 3d Monday. 
Evening Star Lodge, § West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 

| Olive Branch Bethany Ge2. { Ist Wednesday, 
Genesee Eneampment,} Lockport Nia. {2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, } Wheeling Va-} lst Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, wn? 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling &ncampment sé lst Saturday, 
Washiugton Council, sé 2d Monday e¥ o month 
Utica Ledge, 47, Utiea, bast Thursday; 
Oneida Chapter, 57. “ Ist Thursday. 
Utura Encampment,3 se 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville,Ky § Ist& 3d Monday: ’ 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday, 

| King Solomon's chapter do 2d Monday 

| Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 

| Clark Lodge do Ist and 34 Thursday 

| Lodge of Antiquity Ist Saturday 


| Washington Chapter 
Memphis Lodge, : 

| Georgia Chapter 

| Solomon Lodge 







4lh Monday 
2d Tuesday. 
2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Ist & 3d Thursday' 


: tt 

Memphis, Tenn 

~— 

? Savannah, Geo- 
do 


| Zerubbabel Lodge do 2d and 4th Thursday 
| Oglethorpe Lodge do: 1st and3d Monday 
Shelbyville Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky, } lst Monday 
erage Lodge, ‘ do 2d Monday 
Lafayette Chapter No 1hLay range 3d Mi 
range Lodge No 81 ' do Monday nm 
Hudson Hudson Ist Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Tuesday 
Hi Encampment de Friday 
Washington Lodge Fa) ettevitle Ark jist do 
Var West Chapter do do 


On the 17th inst., after a long and paintul illness, | 





GUBRRIAN GALLERY, 
PATENT eoLaiene PHOTOGRAPES ; 
Cor. of State & Market streets Douw’s Buildings Aloany 


Cor. or Court & BRATTLE sTREETs, AND Besten:: 
123 WasHINGTON STREET, ae 


PLUMBB DA 


Cor. or Murray st. & Broapway, New York. 
No. 173 CuHEsnuT STREET, . Philadelphia 
Anp Broapway, Saratoga Springs. 
Cor. or Catvert & Batrimore er’s. imore. 


Constituting the Oldest and most extensive Establish- 
ment of the kind in the world and containing upwards of 
a thousand pictures, ilihecs 


ADMIVEANGA 2FBBQd. 


The Proprietor has lately discovered and patented an 
entirely NEw Process, by means of which he is now ena- 
bled to produce Colored Ppotographs, the superiority of 
which is so great as to defy all attempts at competition.—- 
The Patent Right being secured, the price of those beau- 
tiful COLORED PORTRAITS has been reduced to 
THREE DOLLARS, anda Duplicate gratis—being on- 
ly half the usual charge for the eld style of Likenesses. 


("Patent Rights, Apparatus, ani Instruction, suppli- 
ed at @ moderate charge. }} ; ; 


PLUMER PATENT 
ELECT RO-GILDING 


AND 
SILVERING ESTABLISHMENT 
Daguerrian Gallery—Cor.vf State & Market st., Albany. 


DAGUERRIAN GALLERY—Court-st,— Boston. 
| 2511-2 BROADWAY—cor of Murray-st.,—N. Yorx. 








No. 173 CHESNUT: SPREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Metalic articles, of every description, Gilt or Silvered 
in the most durable manner, and to any thickness, requi- 
red, 


Surgical and Dental Instruments cannow be Gilt or 
Silvered without difficulty, as the use of heat is entirely 
dispensed with. 














|. Knives and Forks may be madg to appearlike Gold or 
Silver, requiring none of theJabor to clean them which 
is indispepsible with Steel ; ing also proof against 
om effect of the acid when €ating fruit, preserves, 


Old Plated Ware is rendered équal to New—or, rather, 
is actually made new ; and when worn out again, by hard 
service, can bereplated.as well as ever. 

All Articles of polished Brass, &c. which “are so diffi- 
cult to be kept bright, may be now coated with Gold of 
Silver for a trifle: such as Door-Plates, Knobs, Lamps, 
Candlesticks, Carriage and Harness Mountings, Apothe, 
caries’ Scales and Weights, &c., &e. 

§G-ALL WORK WARRANTED. 


Patent Rights, Apparatus, and instructicns for this 
mode of Gilding and Plating furnished fon reasonalle 


terms. 
. 
. 
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Is Published every:Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAN, 





No. 2 Green-street, two doors South of State. 


The term$2 of this paper are two do lars and fifty cts. to city subscri 
bars and theto those wio receive them by mail, No paper can be 
hot untess cs mouev accompanies the order, exeept it be th an au- 
torised Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtained, we will receive 
he notes of solvent banks in the neighborhood at par (CF Postmaster: 
are authorised bv law to money in pa ment fora t free 


rom which will be done if the are applied to fcr that ‘ 
fack ‘Numbers at all timesfurnished. ” —** 


(F~Job Printing dono at the shortest Notiee! !_ 
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POETRY. 








THE DESTROYER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
There is a ceaseless shaft that spreads 


Unerring throagh the air, 
A sleepless archer all unseen, 


_ Yet active every where. 


Close on the steps of busy life 
Re like a shadow glides, 
Mysterious checks the bosom’s strife, 
And chills its purple tides. 


The strongly arm’d and watchful guard, 
Who keep the palace gate, 

Saw now the entering foe that smote 
Their monarch in his state. 


The lonely cot’s unlifted latch 
No roaming robber fears, 

Yet there he lurks,—beneath the thatch,— 
Ye know it by the tears. 


And though he loves a lofty mark, 
The great, the good, the fair, 

Still, "mid the humblest things that breathe, 
Look !—for yoa'll find him there. 


The deer, that feels the hunter’s sting, 
And struggles on the plain, 

The bird, that fain with broken wing 
Would reach its nest again. 


The moth, that flutters round the flower, 
The worm, withia that coils, 

He scoraeth not his bow to bend, 
And glean these lowly spoils. 


Pr mountain strives beneath the cloud 
Its hoary head to hide, 

The combing billows fain would shroud 
The sea’s unfathom'd pride. 


It may not be,—the hardiest pine 
That clothes the Alpine steep, 
The mightiest monsters of the brine 

That lash the foaming deep, 


Confess his power—the wounded whale 
With crimson stains the tide, 

The radiant dolpin waxeth pale, - 
As though a rainbow died. 


The sea horse, on the whelming surge 
Floats by, without a moan, 

The coral insect builds its tomb, 
And hardens into stone. 


He scans the forest, dark with years, 
The palm, the banyan's shade, 

The iron oak which ceaturies spar'd, 
And at his frown they fade. 


Yet sometimes, in its withering path 
A lowly plant doth spring, 

From seed of immortality 
That mocks his victor sting, 

















In earth, in air, in ocean caves, 
All deprecate his wrath, 

He crusheth thrones, yet fears to mow 
The balm flower in his path. 


The balm-flower that behind him grows, 
Wet with the mourner’s tear, 

That springs to staunch the bleeding heart, 
A Savior standing near. 


Strong faith, deep love, unfading trust, 
That deck the Christian’s tomb, 

Heaven's guerdon to the born of dust, 
He dares got blight their bloom. 











FAITHFUL LOVE. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON, 





Since last we met, some dreams of care 
Alas pained thy gentle breast, 

And made that brow a shade less fair 
Where sunshine loved to rest; 

The light that lives within thine eye 
Of sadness seems to speak, 

Upon thy lip there breathes a sigh, 
And paler is thy cheek. 


And yet though gitlhood’s spring has flowa, 
‘l'o me thou'rt ever dear, 

Thy voice has now a melting tone 
Like music on the ear; 

The brightness of youth’s charms are oe’'r, 
All quenched in sorrow’s night, 

But mirth, that beamed too gay before 
Now wears a Softer light. 


They tell me siace we parted last 
Thou hast loved in vain, 

Well be it so, forget the past, 
And learn tu smile again ; 

For grief has touched thy heart 
To call its virtues forth, 

And patient suffering can impart 
New records of thy worth. 


The love I gave in early years 
Seemed worthless in thine eyes, 

But now when time has proved its truth 
Wilt thou that love despise ? 

It was my dream through life’s sad day 
When hopeless and deprest, 

The star that shown upon my way 
And soothed my cheerless breast. 


If thon had’st been as once al! blest, 
No faith my soul.had vowed, 

My lips no pleasing suit had prest, 
For still my heart was proud, 

But when the friends of happier years 
Nor longer sought thy side 

To share with thee thine hours of tears, 
I thought no more of pride. 


Nor say that thou unworthy art 
Of all the love I give, 

Bat yield the shadow of thy heart, 
And I on hope can live ; 

Then dry for aye those weeping eyes, 
At length thou art mine own, 

Thy tender love, tho’ born ’mid sighs, 
Shall for the past atone, 


From the Highland Democrat. 
BURIAL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 





Where shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep ? 
In the vale wherethe willow aud cypress weep ? 
Were the wind of the west breathes its softest sigh, 
Where the silvery stream is flowing .nigh, 
And the pure, clear drops of the rising sprays 
Glitter like gems ia the bright moon's rays— 
Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 
Night tears o'er the form we loved so well— 
Inthe vale where the sparkling waters flow ; 
Where the fairest, earliest violets grow ; 
Where the sky and the earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there ! 


Where shall the dead and the beautiful sleep ? 
Where wild flowers bloom ia the valley deep ; 
Where the sweet robes of spring may softly rest, 
In purity, o’er the sleeper’s breast ; 

| Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 

| Mournfully singing, in the silent grove ; 

Where no column proud io the sun may glow, 
/To mock the heart that is resting below ; 


| Where pure hearts are sleeping, forever hieSt , 
| Where menislering spirits love to rest ; 
| Where the sky and the earth are sofily fair, 


Bury her there—bury her there ! 
Peekskill, July 29. 


STRANGER. 





From the Oasis, 
“ MEMORIES OF YOUTH. 


| 

| As the lengthened train of years shall roll, 
And forever pass away, 

The glad thoughts of youth shall hold my soul 


| 

| 

| . . 

| In their everlasting sway. 
| 


Though my eyes should loose their sense of sight, 
And my limbs should loose their power, 

Yet I'd think of airy visions bright, 
Which were dreaming io youth’s glad hour. 


Should the years of manhood o’er me fliag 

_ A dark veil of toil and care, 

‘Yet around my youth my thoughts would cling, 
And most fondly cluster there. 


When away from this, my native soil, 
I shall roam in distant lands, 

Then around my soul youth's ties shall coil— 
Those most pure and sacred hands. 


When the forms of grim disease and pain 
Shall distract my weakened powers, 
| My exhausted spirit then will fain 








=_—_ — 





Once recur to youthful hoars, J Be B. 


his sir 





ously 


N. 








York 


can be had on applicat h 
rom a distance, 2 quiring any ofthe above articler, Sn havethem 
arefully packed up,to thecare of any mercantile house in +2 


OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, (late firn: 


of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 
icere thanks to the friends of the late firm and the public 


{generally for theirpatronage, and would solicit a continuance of 
{the same. 
| Book-Binding ina all its various branches, neatly and expediti! 


executed ; Law and Music Books, Periodicals and Miscos 


aneous works bound in all the variety of styles, and on the me- 
reasonaole terms. 


B.Library Books neatly bound. sep” 


ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Master, el 
antlye ngraved and printed on Satin, as well as Diplomas, 
ication to the editor of this paper. Masons 








